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PUBLISHED BY science. for instance, can expect to become “a i oe of these lines remembers 
roficient in its highest? In like manner, we|having heard a minister declare, in a meeting 

WM. D. PARRISH & CO., pes believe the er tl most true in relation} which the public were promiscuously invited 
No. 4 NORTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, to spiritual things, that it is by obedience tothe|to attend, that he came not there to turn any 
Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payasle| Manifestations of the Divine will—no matter! one from this, that, or the other profession. I 
in advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five|how small these may be—that we come to readily admit that it would not be judicious, 
Dollars. know the doctrines of truth; for these mani- on such occasions, openly to maintain that the 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher! (Stations and requisitions must necessarily chief object was to bring the hearers over toa 
relate, in the commencement of out Christian| different profession ; at the same time, it seems 
| progress, to small things—such as, in our in-|obvious that such a declaration as that of the 





free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made 


AGENTS. fancy, we are able to bear. Accordingly, if|minister referred to, is calculated to propagate 
Stephen M. Crane, 374 Pearl St., New York. the inference here attempted to be deduced is the opinion, that Friends, as a Society, look 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. correct, and I think it cannot be disputed, we|upon all professions as indifferent, or alike. | 


——— i seem to have found one cause at least; first, of}desire not to sit in judgment on the public 
mere formality among our members, and then services of ministers generally, in this particu- 
of easily relinquishing the profession alto-|lar line; but it has often occurred to me, that 
o: : ; , gether; so true is the Scripture declaration,|the repetition of Gospel truths in which Friends 
Friend in relation to the increase or decrease that * He that despiseth smal! things shall fal]| agree with other denominations, should form 
of the Society in that country, with some editori- by little and little.” less the object of asking them to meet us, than 
al remarks thereon. Inusubsequent numberof; Another fruitful cause of diminishing num-|to inform them of our distinguishing doctrines, 
that periodical, we find the subject continued, bers, is to be traced to outgoings In marriage, especially that fandamental one of the all-suf- 
especially among women Friends. ‘That the | ficiency and universality of the Light or Spirit 
ove! profession can be other than lightly esteemed|of Christ, in leading away from all merely 
the name of Friends, we have copied it for the by such as, in the first place, thus violate the ceremonial and formal observances, to the 
information of our readers. Discipline of the Society, and almost invaria-\very substance of religion; and from all de- 
bly, as well as simultaneously therewith, leave | pendance upon man in the worship of the 
it altogether, is doing them little, if any, injus- Almighty. nob 
tice, to assert, Were it otherwise, could it} Notwithstanding the existence of Friends, as 
The former essay on this subject concluded| possibly be, that the mere change of the single|a distinct religious Society, for upwards of two 
with the consideration, whether the supposed|for the married state, could make that to be|centuries, the public are at this day nearly, if 
decrease in the Society was, in any measure, | error to-day, which was vesterday dearly|not quite, as ignorant as at its first appearance. 
attributable to a change of sentiment regarding| esteemed as the truth? And yet, the practice| of those views regarding worship and ministry, 
the original views of Friends respecting wor-|of most females who thus forfeit their connec-| by which Friends have ever been distinguish- 
ship and ministry. tion with the Society, would lead us to the/ed. ¥ 
The question, it is obvious, is one in which| inference, that marriage has, with them, this| Many publications, it is true, have been 
it is scarcely possible to ascertain the truth ; extraordinary and deluding effect. issued in explanation and defence of the So- 
at the same time, I believe it will be admitted! Another prolific cause, from within itself, of|ciety’s profession, on particular subjects, as 
to have been satisfactorily established in my/|the Society’s diminution, may be found in the| well as of it taken in whole. But this would 
former essay, that supposing such a change of/number of deaths not being equalized, either|seem not to be enough. We cannot secure 
sentiment had either taken place, or was con-| by the births among its members, by additions| their attentive perusal, though they were much 
sidered desirable, ‘n would evidence anything| from without, on the ground of convincement,|more accessible than they are. So that in 
but a “ going on unto perfection.” \or by both conjoined. | connection with the means of publicity by 
We may now proceed to consider if any| In the foregoing, | have confined myself|small Tracts, which can at once be widely dif- 
other cause has been in operation amongst/exclusively to the Society in Great Britain |fused, and have mnch more chance ot finding 
Friends, to the production of the decrease in|and Ireland. On the American continent, as/perusal than bulky Treatises; it has often 
question; and here I may express the long | is well known, though there are not sufficient|seemed to me highly desirable, that Friends 
entertained belief, that among our members| data to account exactly for the difference, the engaged in holding public meetings, were 
who have been educated in our Religious pro- Society has increased to an amazing extent. | more generally led into a verbal publication of 
fession, there prevails, to a great extent, the| Before concluding this essay, it may be we!l/our distinguishing principles. But this pre- 
want of a proper conviction respecting our|just to glance at the causes which, out of the|sents an extensive field of labour in which, as 
Testimonies, as regards what some choose to| Society, operate to prevent accessions to its|at the first promulgation of the gospel, it may 
call smaller matters; though, strictly speaking,| numbers. Prominent, if not deserving the|be said “the harvest is great, but the” rightiy 
no*requirements of the divine law ought to be| first place among these, I feel inclined to num-| qualified “labourers are few.” — . 
viewed as a small matter; these are things|ber the ignorance of the great mass of other, It has often been asserted, that were it not for 
which we are not to “leave undone.” The; Christian denominations respecting the profes-|the exterior peculiarities of Friends, the mem- 
non-observance of these, by this class so gener-|sion of Friends. ‘bers of the Society would be much more nu- 
ally, is surely sufficient proof of the correct-| From the Society making so insignificant a}merous than they are; but I never could 
ness of the belief which I have just expressed. figure, numerically considered, in most places,|believe this assertion. For it has always ap- 
It may be remarked, that inability to per-|save in the English and the Irish metropolis, | peared to me that the adoption, on thorough 
ceive a Divine requirement in things compara-| and some few large English towns, it is not to|conviction and appreciation of the Society’s 
tively small, or an unwillingness to be sup-| be wondered at, that little curiosity should exist|fandamental doctrine as above alluded to, 
posed weak and foolish by the conscientious ob-|to Jead to inquiry respecting the peculiar pro- would make every other branch of the profes- 
servance of these, cannot but have more or less! fession of Friends. sion plain and easy, but yet of undisputed 
effectin hindering our perception,or weakening} It has often seemed to me doubtful also|obligation, to the formation of a consistent 
oursense of the obligation of the “weightier mat-| whether, since its earliest and best days, the| whole. 
ters of the law.” In religion, the process is| Society has done what it ought, in verbally, or| Perhaps at no period of the Society's histo- 
the same as in the acquisition of any science|through the press, making other professors|ry, more than the present, have Friends, both 
at the hands of our fellow men—from simple|acquaiuted with its distinguishing doctrines| individually, and as a body, been more esteem- 
and easy, to complex comprehension. Who!|and practices; as if there was cause to fearjed. Can it therefore be supposed that the 
that neglects the primary rules of arithmetical! being reproached with a proselytizing spirit.' public would witness, without emosions of re- 


In a late number we published an 
essay from a correspondent of the British 


and as it is one of much interest to all bearing 


ARE FRIENDS, AS A SOCIETY, INCREASING OR 
DECREASING ? 
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gret, the entire extinction of the Society? that their greatest good consisted in fulfilling sess a copy of the works of a good clergy- 
Doubtless not. Friends may be considered the law of kindness and love one to another, man who lived in the middle of the last century, 
weak in many things; and mistaken, probably, from the most powerful nations down to fami-'in patois; they consist of a number of poems, 


in many more. Still, where good fruit con-| lies and individuals. H. jamong which is a translation of Virgil and 

tinues to be produced, those who admire that 4th month, 1349. Homer. The patois is the language of the 

fruit can scarcely pronounce the tree which ——— ancient’ troubadours, who during the middle 

bears it bad. For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer ages sung in its soft melody of love and war, 
On the other hand, is it not a matter of seri-| VIEWS OF FRANCE. and exerted a powerful influence over the 

ous” importance, for such as fee! themselves ' minds of men. 

bound to the Society from heart-felt conviction, a ‘The manners and habits of the people in the 


and whether or not connected by birthright,to! The fact that the people of England and of country and villages are simple in the extreme. 
inquire whether there be not something re- the United States speak the same language, has Every where you perceive an adherence to an- 
quired of them, in the way of propagating a/made us familiar with the most minute matters cient customs, but each district retains what is 
knowledge of that profession, which, if they and dry details relating to England, and we peculiar to itself. In the north of France, 
have any reason for holding it, they must look/have formed our ideas of the greatness, wis-, what was formerly Normandy, you see the wo- 
upon as the “more excellent way ?’’ and if\dom and power of the English nation, by read-|men dressed with a white cap towering like 
so, should they not be up and doing what they ing the accounts which the English people|a pyramid about a foot oreighteen inches over 
find required at their hands, animated with have given of themselves, and many of their|their heads, and wearing short petticoats, 
somewhat of that spirit which led to the utter-|writers not being over serupnious, and un-|coarse blue stockings, and clumsy wooden 


ing of the sublime language :— | prejudiced, we have formed an estimate of the|shoes; the men with roundabouts, large trow- 
“ For Zion’s sake | will not hold my peace, English character certainly as high as it will sers and a cap. As you proceed southward 
And for Jerusalem’s I will not rest, bear. On the contrary, we have derived our|towards Lyons, at Macon, you perceive the 


Until her righteousness go forth as brightness; | knowledge of the people of France from Eng-| women dressed ina plain gown, scarcely reach- 
Her salvation, as a lamp that burneth.” =F. ‘| jish writers, who, actuated by prejudice against ing to the ankles, a plain collar round the neck, 


—_—— france, have given a false colour to all that/a cap placed in the rear of the head. while in 

For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. relates to that nation. We look upon the front they weara bonnet or hat of about four 

«é Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye| 2Mglish institutions as being founded in wis- inches in diameter, and a crown not more than 
even so to them, for this is the law and the Prophets.” _ |dom, the people as solid and substantial, the|an inch deep, and proportioned to the size of 


Some, and perhaps most people, suppose it! very personification of religion, piety, andj|the hat. Further south the women wear noth- 
impossible to fulfil this injunction of the Di-|virtue. The French are considered, by the|ing but a muslin cap, made in the most simple 
vine Master, but it should be borne in mind that unenlightened, as having no stability in their) manner; short gowns and petticoats; the old 
this precept was given to his disciples, his institutions, indifferent to religion, and devoid) women may be found, here and there, wearing 
chosen followers, that had left allfor his sake, of piety, except here and there a bright ex-\a large wool hat, the brim about six or eight 
had denied self, become subject to the cross by ample, which has penetrated beyond the gloom, inches wide, and the crown about half an inch 
which that potent enemy of man’s happiness which prejudice has cast around them. in depth, short petticoats, blue stockings and 
is controlled, and in the estimation of thehum-| My intention in these essays is to show the, wooden shoes in winter, and coarse leather 
ble follower of the immaculate Lamb becomes French in their true character, as far as | can.|shoes in summer. In Paris, in passing through 
of no reputation. I shall speak of the perfection of their institu-|the Champs Elysees, | saw two young women, 

It is even possible for such as these, under tions, of the activity, genius and talent of their) whom I took by their appearance to be whut 
the influence of the high principle that governs) people, of the tolerance of their laws and gov- are called gay quakers, but upon joining I 
and regulates their lives, to do more for others ernment on the subject of religion, and of the|found they were Parisians. The women dress 
than they would be willing to receive, and suf- true and profound reverence which is every| more simply in Paris than in Philadelphia. 
fer far more than they would be willing to in-| where manifest for virtue; notwithstanding, ‘Their houses are generally badly planned, 
flict. It being their meat and drink to do the their philosophical indifference as to some sub-! built to last for ages, without a sufficiency of 
will of God by the aid of his spirit, what to jects, I shall not extenuate the faults which I light, which arises from the wretched policy 
the man of the world would be impossible) may discover; my object will be truth. ‘These, which the royal governments have had of Jay- 
becomes easy anda pleasure to them; they essays will be principally devoted, however, ing a tax on windows. ‘The country people 
conquer all that is low and base by a power! not to examine into such deep subjects, but tojlive generally in villages. And these are con- 
that is unconquerable, and realise, as they detail some lighter matters which may amuse|structed, as well as houses, with a view of pro- 
pass along, the hundred fold reward promised | and instruct your readers. tection from attack. All the principal houses 
in this life, whilst the eye is fixed in faith upon; Modern France is composed of a number of have a wall of considerable height, which 
the glory that shall be revealed hereafter. |provinces, which formerly enjoyed a kind of surrounds them, and the only way to get in is 

O the sublimity of breathing a prayer for savage independence, and which, during many by a large gate which first admits you into the 
enemies, of asking forgiveness for persecu-jages became united to the crown. These yard, and from the yard the doors lead into 
tors. when they would take away our life, or/still retain the manners of their respective an- the houses. A house of this kind could be 
rob us of its choicest sweets—infinitely superior! cestors, and the traveller who visits that coun- | easily protected from a sudden attack of any 
the enjoyments of these, to such as indulgejtry is struck with the marked difference!moderate force. During the middle ages 
and cherish passions that would destroy the which he perceives as he passes from one|where the seigneurs or lords were robbers, 
innocent, and blot out their name from amongst part of the country to another. This difference|un era disguised name, these precautions were 
men—for having the mark of the beast they |consists in their language, manners, habits,| necessary. As I have said before, the people 
have no rest day nor night, but are like the|jn the maaner of building their houses, work-| being accustomed to follow in the footsteps of 
waves of the troubled ocean, that cast up mire ing their lands, in their dress, their amuse- their forefathers, the same mode of building 


and dirt, and foam out their own shame.”’ ments, and even their religion. prevails in some districts, although the reasons 
Much more to be desired is the condition of, Throughout the country the French Jan-|for such constructions have long ceased. 
such as meekly drink their Master’scup. “ He} cuage is spoken, and in the cities with per-| Busutcvs. 
trod the wine press alone, and of the people haps equal purity, with however a marked ac- oe 
there was none with him.” lcent, so that you readily recognize the Pari- Wor Prtendis® Weskty Sapepigenser. 

The moral law imposed high obligations and|sian, who though he pronounces his words HIBERNATION. 


respect one for another, and when fulfilled! distinctly, has not the forcible enunciation of In my essay on this subject in the 50th num- 
with the heart turned to the living God, never\the south. But there is another language spo-| ber of ‘ast volume, I remarked that the hedge 
failed to ensure the promised blessings, * in} ken by the people who reside in the country,;hog was found apparently dead in the earth. 
basket and in store, inthe house and in the| known by the name of patois. This is subdi- It is this semblance of death in life, of a long 
field.” The Prophets saw the beauty and vided into Provencal, Gascon, Zuvergnat, &c.|continued pulseless sleep, a state of torpor 
benefits resulting therefrom, and rejoiced when) Those who understand the patois of one dis-| which possibly may éontinue for centuries, and 
beholding in vision the day, though afar off,/trict perfeetly, cannot comprehend that of yet the body remain undecayed, which consti- 
when the law of the spirit of life should fully) another place, perhaps not more than a hun-|tutes this form of hibernation one of the most 
reveal glorious truths, which in their day/dred miles distant. These languages are sel-|singular to which animal life is made subject. 
were seen and understood but in part; andj|dom written, yet there are beautiful speci-|** Without attempting to enter upon a discus- 
mankind universally should come to realize,) mens of composition in some of them. 1 pos-|sion of this most interesting and somewhat 
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intricate subject,’’ says a writer for “ The| We have already seen the early events ofjrative of the whole proceedings, as well as a 
American Journal of Science and Art, “I|some of the great extinct monarchies of the view of ancient Assyria, as now revealed to 
shall content myself with stating some facts East read off from monuments and inscriptions, us by the result of his labours. Of the book 
connected with it, hoping, if you shouid think and one or two thousand years thus added to|we must pronounce that it is as creditable to 
them deserving of publication, they may elicit|the entire history of mankind. Now another.) his taste and intelligence, as the excavations 
from others, more able and better qualified and perhaps the greatest of these primitive were to his courage and diplomatic skill. It is 
than myself,such remarks and reasoning asjstates is, as it were, raised from the grave, and amply illustrated with drawings and plans. 
may serve to extend the science of natural/made to tell its own story. The vale of the! The most striking objects exhumed by Mr. 
history.” Exploring an old mine, the aperture|Tigris, one of the most fertile spots of the Layard were colossal figures of bulls, with 
to which had been completely filled and chok-/earth, is, as is well known, now occupied| wings and human heads, or else lions similarly 
ed up by an extensive avalanche of earth and only by a scattered Arabian population under| furnished, which stood beside the portals of 
stones, and which had remained in this state;the Turkish government. Travellers have |the palaces; realizations, no doubt, of some of 
for aboutthirty years, the same writer remarks,;made known to us the existence of great|the leading religious or moral ideas of the As- 
“‘my attention was attracted, principally by|mounds in several places—the supposed ruins|syrians. Some of these have been sent home. 
the many hundreds of bats which we found |of the ancient Assyrian cities and palaces; but) Slabs, with bas-reliefs and inscriptions in cu- 
suspended from the ceiling with their heads|this was'mere conjecttre. Not asingle build-|neiform letters, rank next in importance.— 
downward. No part of them was in contact|ing existed which conld be referred to the an-; They present kings in battle, or returning from 
with the rock except the solesof their hindjcient empire. ‘The very site of Nineveh,|it; sieges and captures of cities; horsemen 
feet, which appeared as if glued to the surface| which Jonah saw a city of three days’ journey| pursuing one another; and sc forth; all in a 
of the rock. No others were found either!in circuit, was uncertain. So early asthe days| rich and not incorrect style of art, though want. 
upon the mural rocks nor in any other part of}of Xenophon, desolation and barbarism hadjing the grouping and expression given by the 
the cavern. They were all covered with a resumed their reign over this once magnificent|modern sculptor. But let Mr. Layard him- 
sort of white mould, appearing like frost. Farjcountry. At the same time, scarcely any au-|self give a general description of Nimroud, as 
from being emaciated, they all appeared to be |thentic memorials had come down to us of|it appeared when the excavations were about 
enbonpoint. Each one was furnished with a|Assyrian history: we knew little but that/to cease:—“* We descend about twenty feet, 
large drop of clear water suspended at the|there had once been a greatempire in this val-|and suddenly find ourselves between a pair of 
nose and covering both nostrils. I placed a,ley; that it had personages called Ninus, Se-|colossal lions, winged and human-headed, 
lighted candle under one of them, at such a,miramis, and Belus connected with it, and had|forming a portal. [ have already described 
distance, that the fume of the candle envelop-|sunk under the Persian empire, while kings my feelings when gazing for the first time on 
edthe whole head. This produced no visible| were still reigning over the infant city of Rome.|these majestic figures. Those of the reader 
effect. I then raised the candle and let the|It was reserved for British enterprise, within| would probably be the same, particularly if ac- 
flame act upon the head. This soon effected |the last four years, to turn the darkness which|companied by the reflection that before those 
a cringing and other indications of sensation. |had settled on this subject into something like| wonderful forms Ezekiel, Jonah, and others of 
l took one of them between my thumb and |light. the prophets stood, and Sennacherib bowed ; 
fingers, but could perceive no motion, eitherof; The present work gives an account of the that even the patriarch Abraham himself may 
respiration or pulsation. I presume, however,|arduons task which Mr. Layard was induced | possibly have looked upon them. 

that although the action of their digestive and|to undertake in 1845, of exploring the great! ‘In the subterraneous labyrinth which we 
respiratory organs was suspended, yet that aj|mounds under which the ruins of Assyria were |have reached, all is bustle and confusion.— 
feeble and languid circulation of the blood|supposed to be buried. He at first acted on|Arabsare running about in different directions; 
must have been carried on through and about) his own responsibility ; but when some success|some bearing baskets filled with earth, others 
the heart, to prevent a total extinction of ani-jhad been attained, the countenance and assist-|carrying the water jars to their companions. 
mal life. No excrementitious matter could be|ance of the government were extended to him.|The Chaldeans and Tiyari, in their striped 
found either about their bodies, or on the{Still, at all times he had to contend with great|dresses and curious conical caps, are digging 
ground under which they hung. felt desir-|difficultties, the chief of which lay in the bar-jwith picks into the tenacious earth, raising a 
ous to ascertain, whether after their long re-|barism of the native government and its sub-|dense cloud of fine dust at every stroke. The 
pose, they could be resuscitated. For this|jects, one-half of whom are the plunderers of| wild strains of Kurdish music may be heard 
purpose, I placed one of them in the palm of the rest. His first work was the trenching of occasionally issuing from some distant part- of 
my hand under my glove. Within about fifteen \the great mound called Nimroud situated on the|the ruins; and if they are caught by the par. 
minutes I felt a sensible motion of the bat, and|tongue of land formed by the junction of the ties at work, the Arabs join their voices in 
within half an hour he appeared to be restored| Zab with the Tigris. To his great delight he chorus, raise the war-cry, and labour with re- 
to his full strength and activity. After return-| found the walls of a series of palaces, contain-/newed energy. Leaving behind us a small 
ing to the house, [ placed the bat on a table in|ing huge idols, sculptures in bas-relief and|chamber, in which the sculptures are distin- 
a warm room where the family and several! paintings, and many minor objects, helping to guished by want of finish in the execution, 
visitors were sitting. In about ten minutes it|throw a light upon the history as well as man-|and considerable rudeness in the design of the 
began to stretch and shake its wings, and after/ners of the Assyrians. It was an astounding ornaments, we issue from between the winged 
making a few efforts, took wing and flew about resurrection, bringing things before the gaze lions, and enter the remains of the principal! 
the room. Business detaitted me until eight|of mankind which had been covered over and{hall. On both sides of us are sculptured gi- 
or nine o’clock in the evening when I return-|thrown into utter oblivion before the days of|gantic winged figures; some with the heads 
ed, but my bat could not be found. The next!Alexander. Afterwards Mr. Layard effected |of eagles, others entirely human, and carrying 
day about the middle of the day, the room!similar excavations at Kalah Sherghat, a place | mysterious symbols in their hands. To the 
being warm it came out from behind the clock farther down the river, and on the west bank; left is another portal, also formed by winged 
case, very actively flew about the room forjlikewise at Kouyunjik, near Mosul. Mean-jlions. One of them has, however, fallen across 
several minutes, and then retired to the same|while similar works had been proceeding, but the entrance, and there is just room to creep 
place, and this exercise was repeated almost,on a less happy method, at Khorsabad, under beneath it. Beyond this portal is a winged 
daily, in clear weather, when the room was the care of a French consul. Mr. Layard at figure, and two slabs with bas-reliefs; but 





warm.” F. F. |length determined that the ancient Nineveh they have been so much injured that we can 
——— ‘had stood on the left or east bank of the Tigris, scarcely trace the subject upon them. Further 
REMAINS OF NINEVEH.* one side of it bordering on the river between /on there are no traces of wall, although a deep 


It seems to be the privilege of our age, not Kuoyunjik and Nimroud, while the other lay trench has been opened. ‘The opposite side 
merely to produce the most extraordinary |between Khorsabad and Karamles, a sort of of the hall bas also disappeared, and we only 
amount of history itself, but to effect the recov-|!ozenge-formed square of about-sixty miles in/see a high wall of earth. On ee 
ery of some of the most remarkable, though|@Mtire circuit. The ruins at these places were tentively, we can detect the marks ~ wren 
heretofore lost, passages of ancient history.—| Ut the remains of the principal public build- and we soon find that it is a sohd structure 
$$$ ———l|ings; the rest of the city had left no memori-| built of bricks of unbaked clay, now of the 

“Nineveh and its Remains, with an account of a Visit / a! above the general level of the soil. Ulti- same color as the surrounding soil, and scarce- 


to the Chaldwan Christians of Kurdistan, and the Yezi-| sly. M . : tails + to be distinguished from it. 
die or Devil Worshippers; and an Inquiry into the mately, Mr. Layard succeeded in shipping off ly to be disting 


Manners and Arts of the Ancient Assyrians. By Aus- some of the priacipal remains to England, for| ' «The slabs of alabaster, fallen from their 
ten Henry Layard, Esq. D. C. L, 2 vols. London:— ‘he British Museum ; and it has since been the original position, have however, been raised ; 


1849. employment of his leisure to compose a nar- and we tread in a maze of small bas-relief, re- 


presenting chariots, horsemen, battles, and 
sieges. Perhaps the workmen are about to 
raise a slab for the first time; and we watch 
with eager curiosity what new event of Assy- 
rian history, or what unknown custom or re- 
ligious ceremony, may be illustrated by the 
sculpture beneath. 

“Having walked about one hundred feet 
amongst these scattered monuments of ancient 
history and art, we reach another doorway, 
formed by gigantic winged bulls in yellow 
limestone. One is still entire; but its com- 
panion has fallen, and is broken into several 
pieces; the great human head is at our feet. 
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half inclined to believe that we have dreamed 
a dream, or have been listening to some tale of 
Eastern romance.”’ 


[To be contiaued. | 
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Rerort FROM THE EasTeRN PENITENTIARY 
AND PuicapeLrpuia County Prison.—The an- 
nual reports from these ins'itutions, contain 
the usual details of commitments, and dis- 


ied prisoners, who are found to bear confine- 








ment with less ease than the whites, and ‘yet 
have, as a general rule, longer sentences for the 
same crimes. 

Dr. Given has presented in his report a short 
table upon this point, which shows, that with- 
in the last twenty years, the~ average length 
of sentences of white prisoners, has been 2 
years, 8 months, and 2 days. While the 


average length of sentences of the coloured, 
has been 3 years, 2 months and 14 days. 
























charges, the nature of the offences of those 
confined, and the state of their education, 
occupations, &c., which do not differ materi- 
ally from preceding reports. 

We observe, however, in the report from 
the Eastern Penitentiary, that a section is oc- 
cupied with the discussiou of the question of 
the influence of pardons upon convicts—and 
tables are published showing the number of 
those pardoned since the opening of the insti- 
tution in 1829 to the present time, with the 
number of recommitments of those thus par- 
doned. Out of 278 pardoned out during this 
period, but 17 were returned for new offences, 
which is certainly a small proportion, and 
tends to refute the too common opinion that 


« We pass on without turning into the part 
of the building to which this portalleads. Be- 
yond it we see another winged figure, holding 
a graceful flower in its hand, and apparently 
presenting it as an offering to the winged bull. 
Adjoining this sculpture we find eight fine 
bas-reliefs. There is the king hunting, and 
triumphing over the lion and wild bull; and 
the siege of the castle, with the battering ram. 
We have now reached the end of the hall, and 
find before us an elaborate and beau.iful 
sculpture, representing two kings standing be- 
neath the supreme deity, and attended by 
winged figures. Between them is the sacred 
tree. In front of this bas-relief is the great 
stone platform, upon which, in days of old, 
may have been placed the throne of the Assy- 
rian monarch, when he received his captive 
enemies or his courtiers. 

“To the left of us is a fourth outlet from the 
hall, formed by another pair of lions. We is- 
sue from between them and find ourselves on 
the edge of a deep ravine, to the north of 
of which rises, high above us, the lofty pyra- 
mid. Figures of captives bearing objects of 
tribute—ear-rings, bracelets, and monkeys— 
may be seen on walls near this ravine; and 
two enormous bulls, und two winged figures 
above fourteen feet high, are lying on its very 
edge. 

‘As the ravine bounds the ruins on this side, 


Now when it is known that the crimes com- 
mitted by coloured people are generally less 
atrocious than those committed by whites, 
this inequality is still more glaring and unjust. 
It also appears by this table, that within the 
last twenty years, there have been confined, 
1631 white and 790 coloured prisoners, and 
that of the whites 253 have received pardons, 
and of the coloured, only 25 have been thus 
favoured. And further, what is still more 
appalling, the whole number of deaths of 1631 
white prisoners has been 72, while the whole 
number of deaths amongst the 790 coloured 
has been 141! 

These facts are truly painful to contem- 
plate, and should call forth the active sym- 
pathy and aid of the friends of humanity, to 
remove this stain from the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The returns from the County Prison, though 
they give us no information in regard to the 
average length of sentences, and the frequency 
of pardons, between the white and coloured 
a cause of congratulation that the power of|prisoners, present the same painful inequality 

granting a reprieve is vested in the executive|in the number of deaths. [rom the opening 
we must return to the yellow bulls. Passing) __who can temper justice with mercy. Wejof this institution in 1835, to the close of the 
through the entrance formed by them, we : . 
enter a large chamber surrounded by eagle-|"° gratified to perceive that this subject has/ year 1848, there has been confined at hard 
headed figures. At one end of itisa doorway |Claimed the attention of the officers of eaeore 1526 white, and 1392 coloured prison- 


guarded by two priests or divinities, and in|Penitentiary, and that the statistics whichjers—of the whites only 27 have died, while 
the centre another portal with winged bulls. | 


bidiieriee.e tem, wo tad eaaeneT Oe have furnished are so encouraging for the\of the coloured 118 have perished—a very 
ia the midst.of a nest of rooms; and without |Cotinued exercise of the pardoning power. |large disproportion. The inequality in the 
an acquaintance with the intricacies of the; Another subject which is brought into no-|prison is still more striking, because the sen- 
ue _ — soon me are in this|tice in this report, is the length of sentences, |tences, are for shorter periods—the majority 
nth. umul: s p _ ‘ . 3 4 
aimee left a sa coer Vs chambere (824 the opinion is expressed by Dr. Given,|being for a year and under, while very few 
the whole excavation consists of a number of|the physician of the Institution, that there|are sentenced for more than three years. The 
narrow passages, panelled on one side with|“‘isa want of harmony between the severity|reason for this great disproportion in the mor- 
passages, Pp y ) g prop 


slabs of alabaster, and shut in on the other byjof the separate discipline, and the period to|tality between the white and coloured prison- 
a high wall of earth, half buried, in which may| pion the sheers are eubiattedto tee | ‘s not at first view obvious, and may de- 
here and there be seen a broken vase, or a| P Fe nd re ene ore rey y 


pardons are injurious. 

When it is remembered that the sentences 
for crime, are often by no means proportion- 
ate to the nature of the offence, and that ex- 
perience has proved that too long a sentence 
tends rather to aggravate aud harden the) 
character, than to improve and soften it ; it is 


a| 
° : ° rip : | ” . ° 

brick painted with brilliant colours. We may |‘lvence. pend on a variety of causes—thiat it demands 

wander through these gulleries for an hour or} That the confinement and seclusion from|thorough investigation, and should be fairly 


two, examining the marvellous sculptures, or! society incident to the plan of imprisonment;met and considered, no humane man will 
the numerous inscriptions that surround us.| 


adopted in Pennsylvenia, is y , 
Here we meet long rows of kings, attended by|. 7 ee a a eae Lie — ree 
their eunuchs and priests—there lir.es of wing-| the minds and bodies of the prisoners, than! In this connection it may be remarked that 


ed figures, carrying fir-cones and religiousem-|in the prisons where all work together, and|since the publication of these reports, the sub- 


blems, and seemingly in adoration before the| sleep in different apartments, as in most other|ject has been brought before the Prison Soci- 
mystic tree. Otherentrances, formed by wing- 


. rn | ° oe : ‘ 1: . . e a 
oi Medinet telia. lool on. inne new chambers. |°2¢2Ulishments, cannot be doubted ; and re of I hiladelphia, and a committee appoint 
In every one of them are fresh objects of curi-|the importance of shorter periods of confine-'ed to examine and report upon it. This com- 
osity and surprise. At length, wearied, we|ment in separate prisons, and of moré strict|mittee is composed ehiefly of medical men, 
issue from the buried edifice by a trench on the|attention than is now observed to the preser-| who are believed to have no other desire than 
opposite side to that by which we entered, and tion of health. “This ; : : . ’ whatewes th 
find ourselves again upon the naked platform. | ion of health. 1is inequality between the|to arrive at the truth, whatever the conse- 
We look around in vain for any traces of the length of sentences and the severity of the|quences may be, and we shall look forward 


wonderful remains we have just seen, and are/discipline, is most severely felt by the colour-| with interest to the result of their enquiries. 
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“ What,” said I, “will you do with your fa- 
ther if he continues io drink ardent spirits to 
excess ?’’ 

“Oh, sir, when we get him on the farm, he 
will feel at home, will work at home, keep no 
liquor in the house, and in a short time he will 
be a sober man.” 

I then replied— 

“Young man, these being your principles 
so young, I recommed you to improve on them, 
and the blessing of God will attend you. I 
shall not be surprised to hear of your advance- 
ment to the highest post of honor in the State 
—with such principles as you have, you are 
deserving of the noblest commendation.” 

By this time the Receiver handed him his 
duplicate receipt for his forty acres of land. 
Rising from his seay, on leaving the office, he 
said—*At last I have a home for my mother.” 
— Wisconsin Paper. 

—— ee 

We copy the following article from the 

Pennsylvania Journal of Prison Discipline and 


Philanthropy : 


In the mean time, we would commend the} Drep,—At Alexandria, Va., on Third day, 
subject of the condition and prospects of pri-|the 10th inst., of a lingering illness, which he 
sons to the attention of our readers, as one|bore with resignation, Gzorce Green, lately 
haviag strong claims upon the care and at-jof the State of New York, in the 60th year of 
tention of benevolent persons in their respect-/his age. 


ive neighbourhoods. rie 
A HOME FOR MY MOTHER. 
A gentleman of this city has furnished us 
g 7 


The Yearly Meeting of “ Orthodox Friends” with the following interesting narrative of one 
of those real struggles of the young, to assist 


is now in session in this city. The subject) heir parents, which sparkle iike diamonds 
of the division of the Society in New Eng-jalong the pathway of human life. In traits 


land, referred by their meeting last year to|like these, there is a moral heroism manifested 
which marks the pure gold of human charac- 












eH 


the Meeting for Sufferings, came up for con- 


: “lg r. 

sideration in a report from that body, on the} Business called me to the United States 
morning of Fourth day last. We understand|Land office—while there, awaiting the com- 
that this report goes into a detailed history of|pletion of my business, a lad \apparently 
the esurse of Joho Wilbur, and of the pro- about sixteen to seventeen years old came 


; oe : : in, and presented to the Receiver a certifi- 
ceedings instituted against him by the meet-|cate of purchase for 50 acres of land. 1 was 


ing to which he was attached, and concludes|struck with the countenance and general ap- 
that his disownment was not in Gospel order,| pearance of the lad, and inquired of nim for 


and hence that he and his Friends were justi- oo he was purchasing the land; the reply 


fied in setting up new meetings, and that they| « For myself, sir.’” 
should still be considered as Friends. I then inquired where he got the money? 


This report is to be sent to both of the| fle answered— old countries of Europe are strangers. The 


Yearly Meetings in New England, and upon “IT earned it by my labor.” facilities, cheapness of living, and the innume- 


“Then,” said [, “you richly deserve the ; i 
iti —— : . table avenues to sustenance, if not to compe- 
the disposition made of it by them, will pro-|jand.’ tency, which are opened on every side to - 


bably depend the future course of the body| I then inquired, where did you come from? dustry and thrift, prevent the accumulation of 
issuing it. A long, and we learn anexcited| “ New York,” said he. such very large masses of the degraded and 


. . © j ; Tr ; e . . s 
discussion, occurred on the presentation of ce ae thi a — - know some wretched in our commercial and manufactur 
eel on : thing more of this lad, I asked him whether he|ing districts as are found in London, Manches- 
the document, and the morning session was)had parents, and where they lived; on this|rer and Liverpool, and in many cities of the 


prolonged until between 2 and 3 o'clock in| question, he took a seat, and gave me the fol*|continent. We have enough of them, how- 


the afternoon. A minute was made, how- lowing narrative : ever, to make any enquiries respecting their 
ever, adopting the report as the sense of the|,... [am from New York State—have there condition, and any scheme for preventing their 
; pas living a father, mother and five brothers and|increase and suffering, interesting to us. We 

Yearly Meeting, amidst much opposition. So|sisters—I am the oldest child. Father is aldo not mean by this to imply, that we are yet 
the matter stands until next year. drinking man, and often would return home||earners in this schovl. Nearly all our chief 
alti from his day’s work drunk, and not a cent in/cities have felt the heavy burden of a degraded 

his pocket to buy food for the family, having! and vicious population, and have been driven, 
: spent all his day’s earnings in liquor with his| by stern necessity, to devise means of relief.— 
Philadelphia, by which five families of re-|drinking companions—the family had to de-| Well-contrived and ingenious agencies have 
spectable and industrious coloured people pend chiefly on mother and myself for bread;!been sct on foot to furnish employment—to 
were deprived of nearly all their worldly ~ distressed mother much, and had . power |supply food and fuel in the pinching severity 
’ \ful effect on my feelings. Finding father|of want, and to clothe and school destitute 
possessions. Four of them were owners of| would not abstain from liquor, { resolved to| children. Moral and religious influences have 
the property they occupied, and were unin-|make an effort in some way to relieve mother,|aiso been liberally diffused, and it is not im- 
sured. Several Friends in West Philadelphia| >rother and sisters from want. After revolv-| probable, that some of our most sincere and 
are interesting themselves in collecting a fund| "2 things pata Bose a mind, and consulting] well-meaning philanthropists forget, in their 
; : : : o> | mother, I got ail the information I could about! egcerness to do good to the inner and immor- 
which shall in part relieve their necessities,|the Far West, and started from home for Wis-|tal nature, how much their labors would be fa- 
and we thought it right to mention the cir-|consin with three dollars in my pocket. 1 left |cilitated by a judicious ministration to the bet- 
cumstance, in the hope that some of our sub-| home on foot—after spending my three dollars,! terment of the outward man. Air and water 
worked occasionally a day ; and renewed my |are among the free gifts of Heaven, and on 
travel so long as money lasted. By labor oc-\their generous supply depends a large share 
casionally, and the charitable treatment I zot'of human health and comfort. Seasonable 
Any donations forwarded to Hugh Mecll-jon the road, I landed in Wisconsin. Here Ijand refreshing sleep is not more essential to a 
vaine, Lumber Merchant, of West Philadel-|S°! 2" 4xe, set to work and cleared land by the| sound body than to a sound and capable mind ; 


job—earned money, saved it, till I gathered |and, food, very coarse and cheap it may be, 


MODEL LODGING-HOUSES. 


There are many natural and obvious allevi- 
ations of abject poverty among us to which the 








A fire occurred a few days since in West 


scribers may feel disposed to contribute of} 
their abundance toward the object. 


hia, or to the publish i ill > - ; . , 
phia, 0 1¢ publishers of this paper, willl $50, which money I now pay for this forty|but wholesome, palatable and at regular inter- 


? > “*« . 
be properly applied. acres of land. lvals, is plainly a necessary of life. Without 
' yr . . . : ° . . 
rs «Well, my good lad, (for by this time I be-|these, the laboring man’s strength fails ; his spi- 
: : |came much interested in his history.) what are|rits droop; his home is comfortless; his con- 
Maraiep,—On the 12th inst., at Friends’ y) ender si, ty 


; . jyou now going to do with this land ?” jstitution is shattered, and he and his wife and 
Meeting House in Moorestown, New Jersey,! “ Why, sir, [ will continue to work and eara little ones sink rapidly into a state of inere 
Davin Ferris, of Harford Co., Maryland, to| money, and, when [ have spare time, prepare|animalism. Wash them clean, clothe them in 
Sanaw Aun Unnanwoon some of my land for culture; raise myself alany thing better than rags, lodge them decent- 
. Ne A . \ . a i ~~ . k 
jlog house, and when prepared, will write fa-|ly, and give them motives and means to work, 

—_—— ither and mother, brothers and sisters, to come|and they may be generally brought up again 

ito Wisconsin and enjoy this home. ‘This /from filth and degradation, and become con- 


Dizo—On First day afternoon the 15th jand, now bought by me, I design for my mo-|tributors to the well-being of society. 


inst., Elizabeth T., widow of Wm.S. Abbot,!ther. which will secure her from want in her} It is in this view that we have watched = 
interest the progress of the “Washing an 


i 


and daughter of Alex. ond Elizabeth P. Shaw.|“eclining years.”’ 
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Lodging-house”’ scheme, adopted in some of|regularly and thankfully paid, for the superior | pay-office, under the care of the superintend” 
the cities of Great Britain, and have been not\and economical accommodation provided, the ent, is a small and well selected library for 
only gratified but surprised by the reports of committee were encouraged to enter on the im-|the use of the lodgers. The coffee or common 


their success. We are aware, that local cir- 
cumstances greatly modify the appropriateness 
and practicability of any provisionof this sort ; 
but there is resemblance enough, in all the| 
phases of want and squalor, to indicate a sab-| 
stantial similarity in the methods of checking 
and meliorating their victims; and hence, we 
feel assured, that our readers will not think the 
following sketch, of a single effort in this di- 
rection, out of place upon the pages of our 
Journal. 

The disadvantages endured both by artisans 
and agricultural laborers, in their domestic po-| 
sition, have long been acknowledged, but} 
hitherto little has been effected for their allevi- 
ation. Social evils of incalculable magnitude 
and destructive force, are, therefore, originated 
and sustained in virulent operation. The un-| 
married mechanic resorts chiefly to the public | 
house in which to take his meals and spend} 
his time, amidst an atmosphere almost as in- 
jurious to his physical condition, as the society 
is detrimental to his moral character. The! 
reading in which he engages, instead of 
strengthening his mind, serves but to enervate 
it; he often becomes envious of those who en- 
joy superior worldly prospects, and he longs 
for a change, of whatever kind, presuming it 
must be for the better. With views thus erro-| 
neous, his bosom is the seat of restless and 
raging passions, and he becomes the easy prey 
of the factions in his class, or of any dema-| 
gogue who has the Belial-like power “ to make 
the worse appear the better reason.” Many 
of the lodging-houses to which mechanics re- 
pair are the very hot-beds of vice and ¢rime—| 
a reproach on our national character—a dis- 
grace to ourcommon humanity. In some in- 
stances, a repugnance may be felt on entering 
such a dwelling-place, but this is diminished 
and destroyed by familiarity ; and unrestrained 
by the counsel or example of virtue, it is not 
surprising, however deplorable, that vast num- 
bers are plunged into the depths of sin, and 
that not a few forfeit their freedom to the vio-.| 
lated laws of their country, or sink, through 
disease, into an untimely grave. 

Nor is the condition of the married popula- 
tion in humble life free from gross evils. Pa- 
rents, adults, and young children, often herd 
together in mere hovels, in a fetid atmosphere, 
and with little or no regard to the decencies of | 
life. The ale-house holds out an unresisted at- 
traction to the head of the family, and to his 
sons as they rise into life intoxication is of fre- 
quent occurrence, with its inevitable strifes and 
violence, while the mother seeks comfort in 
“the glass;” the very means of subsistence 
are squandered, and gaunt, ghastly figures 
tenant the hovel, until they are driven forth to 
beggary or pillage, or perish beneath the pres- 
sure of guilt and misery. 

Impressed by the enormity of accumulated 
evils, a large and influential society, compris- 
ing no inconsiderable portion of the rank and 
philanthropy of Britain, has been formed for 
the “Improvement of the condition of the La- 
bouring Classes.” Its first movements were 
directed to the arrangement and completion of 
the ‘Model Buildings’ near Bagnigge-wells, 
containing nine small houses, having three 
rooms each, and fourteen having two rooms! 
each, well supplied with water and every other 
convenience, besides one large house for thirty 
aged females. These being immediately oc- 
cupied at moderate, yet remunerating rents, 


prdvement of lodging-houses for working men. | 


neighbourhoods of London—Charles-street,| 
Drury-lane. They were united together, fit- 
ted up with clean and respectable beds, and 
all other appurtenances requisite for the health 
and comfort of eighty-two working men, at an 
expense of 1150/., the houses having been 
taken on a thirty years’ lease. 
The following may be given as the weekly) 

cost of the establishment ;— 
p 


~ 


ihe 
Rates, taxes, coals, gas, insurance, 
&c. l 
Wages of superintendent and wife 1 
Washing, &c. . 
Soap and sundries 


83 
0 
0) 


0 


. . 


room, thirty-three feet long, twenty-two wide, 


| Three of these were taken in one of the worst|aud nearly eleven high, is paved with white 


tiles laid on brick arches, and on each side are 
two rows of elm tables, with seats; at the fire- 
place is a constant supply of hot water, and 
above are the rules of the establishment. The 
dormitories are subdivided with moveable 
wooden partitions, each compartment being 
shut in by its own doors, and fitted with a bed, 
chair, and clothes-chest. Good ventilation is 


jespecially regarded, and the whole establish- 


ment is lighted with gas. ‘The washing clo- 


‘sets on each floor are fitted up with slate, 


having japanned iron basins, and abundantly 
supplied with water, 
Of the 104 beds in this house, which is re- 


‘stricted to single men, an average of ninety- 


|six are occupied during the summer months, 


£216 8} 

The payment for a bed is four-pence a 
night, but to those who are regular lodgers, no 
charge is made on the Sabbath evening; in| 
winter a bed is rarely unoccupied, and in sum-| 
mer the number of people aver 
five. The plan of thus providing accommoda- 
tion for the poorer classes has proved so good 
an investment for money, that it pays a divi- 
dend of eight per cent; and eight continuous 
houses have lately been fitted up as a lodging 
establishment on the Charles-street model by} 
private speculators. 

We are glad to find that at Charles-street 
the Scriptures are read nightly, thus bringing 
before the minds of all present those great 
truths which are calculated to counteract the 
evils of ignorance and depravity, and to exhibit 
the beauty and blessedness of true religion. 

Important as are the advantages thus con- 
ferred, it was felt that the arrangements were 
not so perfect as could be desired, from the 
state of the building. The committee, there- 
fore, supported by the liberal contributions of 
the public, purchased a piece of freehold ground 
in George-street, St. Giles’s, surrounded by 
other lodging-houses, and built on it a ‘Model 
Lodging-house.’ Here they appear to have 
comprised everything essential or valuable in 
such an establishment: complete ventilation 
and drainage, an ample supply of water, sepa- 
ration and retirement in the sleeping apart- 
ments, and all those conveniences which, whilst 
conducive to the health and physical comfort 
of the inmates, tend to increase their self-re- 
spect, and elevate them in the scale of moral 
and intellectual beings. For the site of this 
building the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests were paid 12001.; the expenses of 
erecting, completing, and furnishing the build- 
ing amounted to 5115/.; and the number of 
separate sleeping rooms or compartments pro- 
vided is 104. The weekly cost may thus be 
stated ;— , 


ages seventy- 


RS. ali 


Rates, taxes, 
&e. ° ° . 
Wages of superintendent an 
Two assistants 
Washing ; 
Soap and sundries 


coals, gas, insurance, 


d wife 


. . . 


£5 0 5? 
The kitchen and water-house are furnished 
with every convenience; the bath is supplied | 
with hot and cold water, and the pantry-hatch 
provides a secure, separate, and well venti- 
lated safe for the food of each inmate. In the 


and in the winter there is seldom one disen- 


gaged. The receipts may be taken at 111. 5s. 
per week, and though the building has been 
erected on the most Jiberal scale, a dividend of 
five or six per cent will be paid on the outlay. 
It is gratifying to find that the tenants seem to 
appreciate the efforts made on their behalf, 
and the moral results which have accrued in- 
spire the supporters of the system with full 
confideuce in its success wherever it is applied, 
and its extension in those numerous districts 
of the metropolis and country, in which the 
population is both poor and dense, is most im- 
portant. It is, however, necessary to remem- 
ber, that building, instead of hiring the model 
lodging-house, is in all respects preferable 
when it is looked upon as anything more than 
a merely commercial speculation. The efforts 
of the society are now directed to the establish- 
ment of similar institutions on philanthropic 
principles, but this may be effected on the 
self-supporting plan, and with remunerative Te- 
turns for the outlay of capital. The income 
is at present devoted to paying off the amount 
borrowed for completing the building in 
George-street; but that object being attained, 
it will be appropriated to the general objects 
of the society. 

A very important subject before the society 
is the establishment of lodging-houses for un- 
married laborers, designs for which have been 
made by the society’s honorary architect, Hen- 
ry Roberts, Esq. A comfortable, cheap, and 
healthy abode will thus be provided, free from 
the degrading scenes so familiar to the inmates 
of acrowded cottage. The youth who quits 
the parental roof, irom its want of accommo- 
dation fora growing family, or from the de- 
sire of independence. will find in such a house 
those comforts which the unmarried laborer 
rarely enjoys, and to attain which he too often 
forms an improvident or ruinous connection, 
Instead of passing his evenings at the beer- 
shop, he will be led to seek both amusement 
and instruction in the pages of a select library, 
placed under the care of the superintendent ; 
or his leisure hours may be pleasantly and 
profitably employed in an allotment garden, 
wherever an acre, or an acre and a half of 
land can be connected with the building. 

The building contemplated provides on the 
ground floor two sets of apartments; one in- 
tended for the superintendent and his wife, 
who, it is suggested, should be middle-aged, 
without family ; and as the care of the house 
will devolve chiefly on the wife, without inter- 
fering with the daily enployments of the hus- 
band, a comfortable abode, rent free, would 
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recommend the situation to a respectable cou-| be habituated to form those regular move- 


ple. The other set of rooms is for the lodgers, 
comprising a “living room,” fitted with tables 
and benches, a kitchen, having a pantry, with 
separate, secure and well ventilated safe for 
the food of each inmate, a fuel store, and 
other conveniences. ‘Ihe whole of the upper 
floor is occupied by a dormitory, subdivided by 
moveable partitions, six feet six inches high, 
into fourteen compartments, each eight feet six 
by four feet eight, having its own window, a 
stool, and a clothes chest. At each end of the 
‘corridor’ is a washing closet: the staircase is 
inthe centre. Accommodation is thus pro- 
vided for fourteen lodgers, of a kind incompa- 
rably superior to that which is generally fur- 
nished. ‘The rent must, of course, be some- 
what dependent on circumstances, but it is 
well worth two-pence a day, or fourteen pence 
a week, and it is confidently estimated that the 
returns thus made will give an amouut at least 
ejual to that derived from cottages. Arrange- 
ments are also made by which, in the event of 
failure, a division could be made of the build- 
ing into two distinct dwellings. 

The attention of the society is now being| 
especially directed to the construction of a 
model lodging-house for families; and they 
rely on the benevolent assistance of the public 
for the means of its accomplishment. ‘To all 
who look with proper interest on the advance- 
ment of the laboring population—whether 
manufacturing or agricaltural—we cordially 
recommend the proceedings \of this society, 
whose efforts are calculated in no ordinary de- 
gree to elevate this large and most important 
class of the community in its domestic, social, 
political, and moral position. 


cmb 
TRUE LOVE. 

True love is butjan humble, low-born thing, 

And hath its food served up in earthenware, 


It is a thing to walk with, hand in hand, 


Through the every-dayness of this workday world. 
* “ * *¥ 


A simple, fireside thing, whose quiet smile 
Can warm earth’s p.ovest how! to a home; 
Which, when our autumn cometh, as it must, 
And life in the chill wind shivers bare and leafless, 
Shall still be blest with Indian summer youth 
In bleak November, and with thankful heart, 
Smile on its ample stores of garnered fruit, 
As full of sunshine to onr aged eyes 
As when it nursed the blossoms of our spring. 
Such is true love, which steals into the heart 
With feet as silent ds the lightsome dawn 
That kisses smooth the rough brows of the dark, 
And hath its wiil through blissful gentleness. 

J. Russell Lowell. 
——— ie 


CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE IN YOUTH. 


The cultivation and improvement of the voice 


ought to be a part of the physical education of 
the young, and were this more attended to at| 


a time when the organs are yet flexible, the 
difficulties which beset the practice of public 
speaking would be incalculably lessened. It is 
great inconsistency to lavish all our care on 
storing the mind, neglecting altogether one 
chief medium by which those may be made 


available tothe benefit of others. 


ments of the lips, tongue, and palate, on which 
the current formation of the different letters 
depend. Asthey grow up they should be 
practised according to their age and ability, in 
reading aloud. reciting, or declaiming, great 
care being taken notto allow them to pitch their 
voices in too high ortoo low a key, to use a 
false or unnatural emphasis, or to get into that 
wretched sing-song manner common with chil- 
dren. Many of the defects which young per- 
sons fall into in reading or repeating, arise, L am 
persuaded, from the too common mistake of 
setting them, for the benefit of their elders, to 
read what they do not understand, or what 
does not interest them. The mind not being 
engaged, the reading becomes mechanical, and 
they acquire a habit of raising and sinking their 
voices without any reference to the sense. 
What they read should generally be in short 
sentences and in perspicuous language. The 
narrative and dramatic forms are peculiarly 
adapted to cultivate the inflexions of the voice. 
It is a good practice occasionally in reading 
dialogue for the teacher to take one part, 
and the pupil another, by which means inte- 
rest is kept up, and the young reader entering 
into the spirit of the character, learns, without 
difficulty, togive the natural emphasis to every 
sentence. Let any one compare the ani- 
mated manner in which an intelligent boy 
will relate something which interests him, with 
the lifeless tones and vicious emphasis which 
he will employ in reading through some dry, 
and, to him unintelligible task, and he will soon 
be convinced that there can be no eloquence 
where the mind is uninterested’; and if the 
habit of mere mechanical intonation be carried, 
as it sometimes is, from the schoolroom to the 
pulpit and desk, the effect is at once fatiguing 
to the hearers and speaker. 

Young persons ought never to be suffered to 
\read too long, so as to become fatigued, by 
which means serious injury may result to the 
vocal organs. 
read too loud, or in any way to strain their 
voices. It isnot by forced and painful efforts, 
ibut by regular and gradual exereise that the 
‘voice can be strengthened. They should 
‘avoid too frequent or too slow breathing, which 
may give rise toa kind of hiccough, at once 
disagreeable, and irritating to the mucous 
membrane; and as respiration is less free when 
the stomach is distended with food, reading 
laloud should never be imposed just after 
|taking a heavy meal. 

By acareful education of the voice in child- 
|hood and youth, a great advantage is conferred 
on young men destined for the clerical pro- 
ifession; but even without this advantage some 
‘thing may be done by their own efforts. and 
}with the best natural or acquired help, care 
must be taken to preserve the vocal organs 
from injury. 


remarks must be made. 


| 
— > 


A SWARM OF LOCUSTS. 


| 
| 


Nor should they be urged to! 


As to the preservation of the voice, in ad- 
dition to those hints which have already been 
interspersed through the present chapter, afew 


| Speaking of natural exhibitions, a fall of 
It is true|locusts is, beyond all comparison, the most 
that no cultivation will make a bad voice a,awful I have ever seen; and I may be'excused for 
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beheld this terrible infliction. These creatures 
fell in thousands and tens of thousands around 
us and upon us, along the sands on which we 
were riding, and on the sea that was beating 
at our feet; yet we were removed from their 
most oppressive influence; for a few hundred 
yards to our right, darkening the air, the great 
innumerable hostcame on slowly and steadily, 
advancing in a direct line, and in a mighty 
moving column. ‘The fall of locusts from this 
central column was so great, that when a cow, 
directly under the line of fli,ht, attempting 
inflectually to graze in the fied, approached her 
mouth to the grass, there rose immediately. so 
dense a swarm, that her head was for the 
moment almost concealed from sight; and as 
she moved along, bewildered by this worse 
than Egyptian plague, clouds of locusts rose 
under her feet, visible even at a distance as 
clouds of dust when set in motion by the wind 
on a stormy day. At the extremity of the 
d IL saw the husbandmen bending over their 
staffs, and gazing with hopeless eyes upon 
that host of death which swept like a de- 
stoying angel over the land, and consigned to 
ruin all the prospects of the year; for where 
ever that column winged its flight, beneath its 
withering influence the golden glories of the 
harvest perished, andthe leafy honors of the 
forest disappeared. ‘There stcod those ruined 
men, silent and motionless, overwhelmed with 
the magnitude of their calamity, yet conscious 
of their utter inability to control it; while, 
farther on, where some woodland lay in the 
immediate line of the advancing column, heath 
set on fire, and trees kindling into a blaze, 
testified the general horror ofa visitation which 
the ill-fated inhabitants endeavored to avert by 
so frightfula remedy. ‘They believed that the 
smoke arising from the burning forest, and 
ascending in:o the air, would impede the di- 
rect march ofthe column, throw it into confu- 
sion, drive the locusts out to sea, and thus de- 
liver the country from their desolating pre- 
sence.—-Lord Carnarvon’s ‘ Portugal and 
Galicia,’ 
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ae 
STRAITS OF MAGELLAN. 

“The straits are about 375 miles in Jength. 
Their source forming an elbow, or two sides of 
aright angled triangle. ‘The distance across 
the land is about 190 miles—Cape Forward 
being the southernmost point of the South 
American Continent—the island of Cape Horn 
being over 100 miles further South, The 
Straits at the eastern entrance are six and 
seven leagues wide, an! have from 15 to 30 
fathoms water. The tide on the Atlantic rises 
about 16 feet, and about 8 on the Pacific. The 
passage is safe for vessels of any’ size, and the 
navigation pleasant and easy. ‘There are ma- 
ny safe and commodious harbors all the way 


through. Wood and water can be procur- 
ed with ease, and abundance of fish and 


anti-scorbutic vegetables, and birds and deer 
at the eastern entrance. The land is low on 
both sides, like a rolling prairie. ‘Towards the 
middle and west it becomes hilly and mountain- 
ous, some parts of it resembling the scenery 
of the Hudson River. 

The country is wellpeopied. Near the east- 
ern end of the Straits, Capt. Morrel saw about 
200 Indians, all on horseback ; and towards the 


good one, but the words of Quintillian—Au-jdigressing from the immediate thread of my/western end he was visited on shore by more 
gentur autem sicutomnia ita vocis quoque bona| narrative to give my readers some account of|than a thousand, who were very peaceable and 
cura et negligentia minuuntur—are as true now that dreadful scourge, which is considered in friendly. 


as they were on the day they were written.|eastern and southern countries the most un-| 


About 120 miles from the eastern entrance 


Care shouldbe taken very early with children to) failing manifestation of the wrath of God. Tra-|is Port Famine, so named by the English 


make them articulate distinctly, and they should) velling along the western coast of Africa, I once jnavigator, Cavendish, who in 1587 rescued the 
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only survivor of acolony of 400 Spaniards, | PYESIRABLE GOODS FOR FRIENDS—YAR. 
who had been settled here in 1581,t0 form a|' 2% NALL & LYTLE,S. E. corner of 7th ond f ' . : 
nucleus for the protection of Spanish Com- | Spies Garden streets, pay particuler attention to keep- to his extensive veriety of Fursn Dar Gowns, consist- 


merce. The place was named Philipville in ims up a full assortment of seasonable Dry (ioods, suita-| 9S Of most of the desirable descriptions as they come 


JEW SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS— Chas. 


Adams invites the particular attention of Friznps 





rae ; ‘ble for Friends, and they are constantly receiving all the ‘to the market. An examination is requested before 
honor of the reigning monarch of Spain. The ‘new and desirable styles. Among their freah Spring | Friends make their purchases, as the kinds ae too nu- 
unfortunate settlers were left without sufficient Goods, are in part, Neat and Medium Lawns and Bare-|™€Tous to advertise. 


provisions, and did not pay sufficient attention ges, Hermanias, Argentines, Silk Lustres, Linen Lustres, LINEN FURNISHING GOODS. : 
C. A. is giving his attention especially to articles in 





to their crops. When the place was visited by |Ginghams, Prints, &c., &c. ; , 
Cavendish, he found only one individual alive, | = my Cation sul: beeen Sve Crape _ line, and the purchaser can find an nape pe + . 
whom he carried to Englar d. Allthe rest had |20° °#¥2e. Barcelona Handkerchiels, India Silk Showia,| INEN Fannrics here, the quality and prices of whic 
, ie Sontl b h wee q| Barege and Cashmere Shawls, Silk and Lisle J hread,| can scarcely fait to give satisfaction. No. 79 Arch Su, 
perished 97 amine but 24, who set out by lan Mitts and Gloves, &c., &c. They woul:l respectfully between Second and Third, north side. 
for the Rio de la Plata, and were never after- invite Friends to call and examine their stock before pur-| P.S. An extra cheap lot of White Barcelona Shawls, 
wards heard of. |chasing, as they are disposed to sell on the most reason-| T#t 50, 624 and 75 cts., just 25 cts. a piece less than 
Had this colony been composed of sach men |#ble terms. 4th mo. 12.3m. | egular price. ps i eo 
as are daily emigrating from New England to| ; , ITI\RUMAN & SHAW invite the atiention of purcbe 
our Western wilderness, so far from suffering | sean TRASSES, FEATHERS, & FEATHER) sers to the stock of Hardware at their new stores 
famine, they would have converted Patagonia |, S.—Hair Matrasses and Feather Beds, of No. 335 Market street, three doors below Ninth, com- 
| 


; ; oe eae vality, all sizes, read d } seal a : 
into a fruitful country, and Philipville would  aadcemee adv made or made to order, at prising a general assortment of articles used by Builders, 


ae ; Cabinet akers, and M j lly, Howse 
have in time become a largecity. Ithasafine| Also, Moss, Corn husk, and Strow Matrasses. obest Moker, a0 echanics generally 


; | keepers utensils, Table Cutlery, Britannia Tea and Table 
harbor, abundance of fish, game and wild cele-| Feathers of all qualities, in lots to suit purchasers.| Spoons, superior Razors aor Scissors, &c., &c., which 


ry, and the finest trees | ever saw; oaks,| et ee, Marseilles quilts, &c. will be sold at very reasonable prices. 

beeches and cedars, five to seven feet in diame-! ae ae - all colours. Alex. 8S. Troman. Alex. Shaw 
Jushions o 4 e 

eter. Some of them would make the finest ee 2 mo. 1st.—Sm. 


y Curled hair, moss, &c. For sale by re ie ee eee eerie 
masts for line of battle ships. HARTLEY & KNIGHT, ANSLER’S CONFECTIONARY, No. 136 Arch 











The valleys are clothed with a luxuriant ver-| No. 148 South Second st., 5 door above Spruoe. Street, above 6th, south side. At this establisb- 
dure. The clover fields of Pennsylvania, if) 54 mo.31—tf ment may be procured Ice Creams, Jellies and water 


suffered to grow a few seasons unmowed,'  _ SS ee ano. Te ere epee jices of all flavors and forms. Mixed and fine cake of 
a WM Wat Geet aa. 
om : ee | 38.—Jus J, 1ca Cs C ° 

Capt. Morrell visited the ruins of Philipville,|jegrsin Carpeting, of plain styles; Also, ” aes co Sugar free from ion labor used in the manufac- 
and says the fort erected by the Spaniards is Imperial Three ply Carpetings. ture of the above articles. 
but slightly decayed, and with little labor could | Venitian carpetings, of all widths, for stairs and entries.| 1 mo. ly. 
be repaired, and would command the Straits.—! Floor and Table Oil Cloths. omnes 
The Captain made an excursion into the coun- | Worsted and Embossed Cloth Table Covers. 
try, of which he gives an interesting account. | Woolen Druggets, = yard to 33 yards wide. 
In the night they were disturbed by a loud roar-| pe: 


| ! Canton Mattings, both plain, white, and co! a 
ing, which he afterwards found was the South | checked, of all widths. Pcie tout saps 


f A. SHAW, CHINA STORE, No. 15 North 

h , Seventh street, above Market, east side. Just re- 
ceived rich toilet and tea sets in great variety, glass ware 
land other articles to suit housekeepers, which will be 
| sold at reasonable prices, and delivered to any part of the 























American lion.—Journal of Commerce. To the above goods, the attention of “ Fricrds’ is 71S se PR wee, 
—_—_———— ——- respectfully invited, by the subscribers. ———___*__ — 
INE GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR) aos es, MBOYS a ee Cro mick ; oa 
j BOYS.—This Institution is situated in East Brad-| ne or South Second et., 5 doers sbove tae beut th : ile r - 8 rd ai N \. The aan . 
ford, Chester County, 24 miles South West of West Sd mo. 31—~tf eee een ee nae ak oo 


ing: ‘ . a term will commence on the 21st of Sth mo., 1849. 
Chester, 1 mile from the Brandywine, and on the road , pee ge male teacher for one year, to teach| The course of instruction will embrace the usual branches 
leading to Kennet. Square. The course of ae asmall private school. It is desired that the|ofa practical English education. For particulars inquire 
embraces an English and mathmatical education, The|teacher should be a Friend, or friendly person, and te|of the Principal, HENRY W. RIDGWAY, or of G. M, 


School is well supplied with apparatus for illustrating | competent to teach all the branches of a good English; JUSTICE, No. 149 Market street, SAMUEL TOWN- 
the different branches of Science. The location of the education. SEND, Baltimore, or M. 8. FOSTER, Trenton, N. J. 


School is retired and pleasant. The adjacent neighbour-| Address for further particulars, WILLIAM T. COCK,| ———_—_——_____- 
hood remarkably salubrious, aud has been much simirea| Westburg, North Mammestanhy Queens co., Long Island. Wt veneaen MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES AND 
travellers for its beautiful and picturesque scenery.| Sd mo. 31—4t. FRIENDS’ ALMANACS, with an assortment of 
he summer session commences on the 23d of the 4th | ___| Paper and Books, for sale by 
month next, continuing 21 weeks. Terms $70 per) W. D. PARRISH & CO. 


session, Boys under 14 years of age $60. Post Office | aw : 3d mo. No. 4.N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 
address West Chester. References, Benjunin Price 19 North Fourth Street, have opened and ofler he eiias sds sila edeaeiniias 


: : . . . sale an entire new stock of Hats and Caps, made and| JP_pAPER HANGINGS.—The Subscribers having 

— — Samuel Petes ot Dt inaal in the best manner, the materials of which having P fitted up a Sales Room expressly for the sale of 

4th mo. 21. Sm. ; pe jbeen purchased exclusively for Cash, they are prepared|their Wall Papers, are prepared to offer a large and 

2 A et i eet) ee > > ee furnish any article in their line on the most reasonable| varied assortment, comprising many new and neat pat- 

OOD DRY GOODS—FRIENDLY STYLES— | *™s 4 mo.1,—tf. {terns of fine Satin Papers, both French and American, 

G EYRE & LANDELL, 8. W. corner Fourth and| —-—— — ET - ———— |also Fresco Papers, Vestibule Patterns and Panneled 

Arch, have endeavoared for the last nine years to estab-| | OHNS & PAYNE, N. E. corner Fourth and Arch|Entry Papers, with French and * American Borders. 

fish a good store for Plain Goods, where Friends” might streets, would invite attention to their stock of fresh | Fire Board Patterns, Window Papers, &e. Also a va- 

resort and be suited in all kinds of superior Dry Goods| -PING g riety of common low priced papers, which they will sell 
adapted to their wants, at prices quite reasonable wip nhwwes wholesale or retail. 

P Pa : |Neat Dress Fabrics, Alpacas and Lustres, 








EW HAT STORE.—Kimber & Dickinson, No 

















Seal Skin Shawls, Fine Linens, x (7 Houses neatly papered in the City or County by 
Plain Shades of Merinoes, Silke for Friends, | Shawls, Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, Blond and] experienced workmen, whose work will be warranted. 
Plain Thibet Shawls, Quiet De Lains, Gauze. eit ; WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 
Barcelona Hdk fs. Plain Alpacas, ‘India Silk Shawls, Barcelona and Cashmere Shawls. | 3d mo. No. 4 N., Fifth St., Philadelphia. 
Plain Calicoes Plain Table Covers, | {n our “ FURNISHING WAREROOM” may be found \\THITE "HEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assort 
Neat Ginghems Good Black Silks | Blankets, Quilts and Counterpanes. \ H Ww a Fl + lected a ) for famit 
Good Gloves only indie Ceode 2 |Linen Sheetings, Pillow and Table Linens. mee Tre. ae sali et 
; . : Table Cloths, Napkins, Irish Linens, Muslins, &c. &e. | “%®» Constantly on how Wont 
a sepcces eetlarenal amet oe °CRLiie CLOTHIER, Family Poor Dealer, 
, ; I +) Which| _ |4th mo. &th, ly. No. 35 N. Sth St. near Arch. 


gives them a shawl room, also a merino room, separate a a 
from the main store. ‘I'heir basement is wellstocked _ | 


) EMOVED.—T. E. CHAPMAN has removed his} 7 G, JENKINS & CO., Tea Dealers and Grocers 
\U Book and Stationary Store to No.1 South Fifth | .S. W. corner of Chestnut and Twelith Street. En 
street, where he has just received a fresh supply of neW|trance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 
and beautiful BOOKS from New York and Boston, suit-| store on T'welfth street cj One of this concern baving 
able for the present season, which hie invites his friends | heen many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton 


anc the public generally to call and examine, viz: | gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 
Irving’s Sketch Book, illustrated ; Whittier's Poems;|pyt few in any other establishment in this country. 


Farnishing Linen and Housekeeping Goods; also mus- 
lins by the piece. 

P.8. Friends can alwaysdepend upon meeting with 
the best articles of Cap Crape and Crapleisse, purest 
Cap Gauze, fine Cap muslin, Tarletons, Book fdkfs., 
all not only of the best quality, but in the best posSible 








order. 4th mo. 21.3m. | Leaflets of Memory; Read’s Female Poets of America; Philadelphia, 4mo. 1 

: Sree ee cee tecaemines Pictorial Life of William Penn; Christmas Blossoms, de es athetaten me einen etanhdiemnakiaiahitnbatig 
ANTED.—A competent Teacher to take charge] &c. &c. NBOLTED WHEAT MEAL, CRACKED 
of the Male Department of Friends’ School at} Friends’ Almanacs and Marriage Certificates on hand. ( WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 


Salem, New Jersey, in place of Haladay Jackson, re-| Country Merchantssupplied with School and Blank| BEEF, &c. &c., :o be nad of 
signed. Address CLEMENT ACTON, or {Books at very low prices. CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
Salem, 3d mo. 24—3t. MINOR HARVEY. T. E. CHAPMAN, No.1 South Fifth St {5thmo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. near Areh. 

















